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In sonic ways, these figures are more sig-
nificant than are statistics of aggregate
railway mileage. For a large country,
as a matter of course, may be expected to
have a larger railway system than a small
country. When differences in area are
taken into account, however, some striking
variations appear. The densely populated
Belgium has five times as much railway
line, in proportion to its area, as has the
United States, sixty times as much as
Canada, and four hundred and seventy times
as much as China. Great Britain, Ger-
many and other highly developed coun-
tries of Europe stand high on the list.
Btit when we turn to the figures showing
the miles of railway per ten thousand in-
habitants, we find strikingly different re-
sults, for, as one might expect, the less
densely populated countries are, in pro-
portion to their population, better fur-
nished with railways. Canada and Ar-
gentina stand at the head of the list in this
respect, while Belgium holds a relatively
low place. Australasia and the United
States are also by this test well supplied
with railways. China, with both a big
area and a dense population, has the lowest
rank by this measure, as by the other.

Our brief review of railway develop-
ment, taken in its entirety, gives us a clue
to an important fact. It may be summed
up by saying that man, after all the cen-
turies of recorded history, is only just be-
ginning to feel his feet in the world, and
to develop the world with the tools of
science. It is but the margin of possi-
bility that has yet been touched. When
we glance from the railway figures of 1850
to those of 1870, and from thence to 1890,
and then on again to the records of our own
time, and when we see railways beginning
to stretch across and to conquer vast areas
as yet almost without populations, we can
afford to cherish with confidence illimitable
hopes for mankind, and not less for our
own country. As 1829 is to 1929, so is
1929 to a date, not by any means removed
by a time as long as a century, when the
world will be producing and exchanging
a bulk of commodities proportionately as
great or greater than the world's output
in 1929.

The economic importance of railways
is so intimately bound up with national
development that by far the greater part
of the nations of the world have decided
that they must be controlled by the re-
sponsible government of the country. In-
deed, it is easier to name the countries in
which railways are still privately owned
than to catalogue those which have nation-
alized their railways. The only exponents
of private ownership of railways are the
United States, Great Britain and Ar-
gentina. Of the six different great French
railway systems, one is now administered
by the government, and the others enjoy
rights which are in reality concessions,
rather than rights of full ownership. By
wise forethought, however, all the French
railways now privately operated will re-
vert to the state within the next generation.
The government will then have to decide
whether it will operate the roads itself,
or whether it will again turn them over
to private companies.

As long ago as 1852, Prussia took the
first step in railway nationalization, but it
was in 1880 that she seriously made her
system national. Between 1880 and 1887
nearly all the private lines were bought
out, and a vigorous policy of state con-
struction embarked upon. Of the existing
Prussian railways, more than half have
been actually built by the Prussian gov-
ernment. In all Germany, only a few
thousand miles of relatively unimportant
lines are in private hands.

Germany's administration of her rail-
road system was closely connected with her
military policy. With her enormous land
frontier to defend, her state railroads were
invaluable to her. They were, in some
instances, so situated and so equipped
with sidings that large armies could be
moved in a minimum time to strategic
points on the frontier. Some of the Ger-
man lines, in fact, had been built primarily
for strategic purposes.

This point is dwelt upon here because,
although it may at first sight appear
foreign to the subject of commerce, it has
a very pointed relation to commerce. It
is perfectly true that the interests of de-
fense are national interests, but so also are